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Coptic language 


Coptic or Coptic Egyptian (Bohairic: 'f'METpEMNXHMI 

timetremdnk h emi and Sahidic: TMNTpMNKHME 

tmdntrdmdnkeme ) is the latest stage of the E gyptian language , a 
northern Afro-Asiatic language that was developed during the 
Greco-Roman Egypt^ and was spoken until at least the 17th 
century/ 5 ] In the 2nd century BC, Egyptian began to be written in 
the Coptic alphabet, which is an adaptation of the Greek alphabet^ 
with the addition of six or seven signs from Demotic Egyptian to 
represent Afro-Asiatic sounds that the Greek language did not 
have/ 7 ! 

Several distinct Coptic dialects are identified, the most prominent of 
which are Sahidic, originating in parts of Upper Egypt and Bohairic, 
originally from the western Nile Delta in Lower Egypt. 

Coptic and Demotic are grammatically closely related to Late 
Egyptian , which was written with Egyptian hieroglyphs . Coptic 
flourished as a literary language from the 2nd to 13th centuries and 
its Bohairic dialect continues to be the liturgical language of the 
Coptic Orthodox Church of Alexandria. It was supplanted by 
Egyptian Arabic as a spoken language toward the early modern 
period, but language revitalisation efforts have been underway since 
the 19th century. 
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Name 


The native Coptic name for the language is '['MGTpGMNXHMI /t0-met-rem-0n-k h e: ,m0/ in the Bohairic 
(Delta) dialect and TMNTpUNKHMG /t(0)-m0nt-r0m-0n-ke: ,m0/ in the Sahidic (Valley) dialect. The 
particle prefix me(n)t- from the verb MO'Y'f' moudi ('to speak') forms many abstract nouns in Coptic (not 
only those pertaining to "language"). The term remdnk h emi/rdmdnkeme meaning 'Egyptian', literally 
'person of Egypt', is a compound of rem-, which is the construct state of the Coptic noun pQ)MI/pQ)M€, 

'man, human being', + the genitive preposition N (d)n- 'of + the word for 'Egypt', XHMI/KHM6 
k h emi/keme (cf. Kemet). Thus, the whole expression literally means 'language of the people of Egypt', or 
simply 'Egyptian language'. 

Another name by which the language has been called is TMNTKyriTAION /tdmdntkuptaion/ from the 
Copto-Greek form TMNTAirynTION /tdmdntaigupton/ ('Egyptian language'). The term logos dn 
aiguptios ('Egyptian language') is also attested in Sahidic, but logos and aiguptios are both Greek in origin. 
In the liturgy of the Coptic Orthodox Church of Alexandria, the name is more officially 'fACm 

NpGMNXHMI tiaspi dnremdnk h emi, 'the Egyptian language', ACI1I aspi being the Egyptian word for 
language. 




Geographic distribution 


Coptic is today spoken liturgically in the Coptic Orthodox and Coptic Catholic Church (along with Modern 
Standard Arabic). The language is spoken only in Egypt and historically has had little influence outside of 
the territory, except for monasteries located in Nubia. Coptic's most noticeable linguistic impact has been on 
the various dialects of Egyptian Arabic, which is characterised by a Coptic substratum in lexical, 
morphological, syntactical, and phonological features.^ 

Influence on other languages 

In addition to influencing the grammar, vocabulary and syntax of Egyptian Arabic, Coptic has lent to both 
Arabic and Modern Hebrew such words as: 


■ timsah, Arabic: Hebrew: norm "crocodile"; 6MCA2 emsah: this subsequently entered 

Turkish as timsah. Coptic 6MCA2 is grammatically masculine and hence would have been 

vocalised pemsah or bemsah (Sahidic: n€MCA2; Bohairic: ni€MCA2). Hence it is unclear why 
the word should have entered Arabic with an initial t, which would have required the word to be 

grammatically feminine (i.e. Sahidic: *T€MCA2; Bohairic: *'f£MCA2). 

■ tubah "brick"; Sahidic T(J0(J0B€ foobe; Bohairic TOOBI tobi ; this subsequently entered 

♦ 

Catalan and Spanish (via Andalusian Arabic) as tova and adobe respectively, the latter of 
which was borrowed by American English . 

■ wahah-^lf "oasis"; Sahidic 0yA2€ ouahe, Bohairic oy€2l ouehi\ this subsequently entered 
Turkish as vaha 

A few words of Coptic origin are found in the Greek language; some of the words were later lent to various 
European languages — such as barge, from Coptic BAAp£ baare, "small boat". 

However, most words of Egyptian origin that entered into Greek and subsequently into other European 
languages came directly from Ancient Egyptian, often Demotic. An example is the Greek oamc; oasis, 
which comes directly from Egyptian wh?t or demotic whj. However, Coptic reborrowed some words of 
Ancient Egyptian origin into its lexicon, via Greek. For example, both Sahidic and Bohairic use the word 
ebenos, which was taken directly from Greek spevoc; "ebony", originally from Egyptian hbnj. 

Many major cities' names in modern Egypt are Arabic adaptations of their former Coptic names: 

■ Tanta - TANTA0O (Tantat h o) 

■ Asyut - CIOOyT (Sioout) 

■ Faiyum - (f)IOM ( P h iom ) 

■ Dumyat - TAMIA'f ( Tamiati ) 

■ Aswan - COyAN (Souan) 

■ Minya- 0MONH (T h mone) 

■ Damanhur - TMIN2(J0p (Timinhor) 




The Coptic name nAnNOyT€, papnoute (from Egyptian pEy-pE-ntr), means "belonging to God" or "he 
of God" J 9 -^ 10 ^ 11 ^ It was adapted into Arabic as Babnouda, which remains a common name among Egyptian 
Copts to this day. It was also borrowed into Greek as the name nacpvounoc; (Paphnutius). That, in turn, is 
the source of the Russian name nacjtH yTHH (Pafnuty), like the mathematician Pafnuty Chebyshev. 

The Old Nubian language and the modern Nobiin language borrowed many words of Coptic origin. 

History 


The Egyptian language may have the longest documented history of 
any language, from Old Egyptian that appeared just before 3200 
BC [12] to its final phases as Coptic in the Middle Ages. Coptic 
belongs to the Later Egyptian phase, which started to be written in 
the New Kingdom of Egypt. Later Egyptian represented colloquial 
speech of the later periods. It had analytic features like definite and 
indefinite articles and periphrastic verb conjugation. Coptic, 
therefore, is a reference to both the most recent stage of Egyptian 
after Demotic and the new writing system that was adapted from the 
Greek alphabet. 

Pre-lslamic period 


The earliest attempts to write the Egyptian language using the Greek 
alphabet are Greek transcriptions of Egyptian proper names, most of 
which date to the Ptolemaic Kingdom. Scholars frequently refer to 
this phase as pre-Coptic. However, it is clear that by the Late Period 
of ancient Egypt, demotic scribes regularly employed a more 
phonetic orthography, a testament to the increasing cultural contact 
between Egyptians and Greeks even before Alexander the Great's conquest of Egypt. Coptic itself, or Old 
Coptic, takes root in the first century. The transition from the older Egyptian scripts to the newly adapted 
Coptic alphabet was in part due to the decline of the traditional role played by the priestly class of ancient 
Egyptian religion , who, unlike most ordinary Egyptians, were literate in the temple scriptoria. Old Coptic is 
represented mostly by non-Christian texts such as Egyptian pagan prayers and magical and astrological 
p apyri . Many of them served as glosses to original hieratic and demotic equivalents. The glosses may have 
been aimed at non-Egyptian speakers. 

Under late Roman rule, Diocletian persecuted many Egyptian converts to the new Christian faith, which 
forced new converts to flee to the Egyptian deserts. In time, the growth of these communities generated the 
need to write Christian Greek instructions in the Egyptian language. The early Fathers of the Coptic Church, 
such as Anthony the Great, Pachomius the Great, Macarius of Egypt and Athanasius of Alexandria, who 
otherwise usually wrote in Greek, addressed some of their works to the Egyptian monks in Egyptian. The 
Egyptian language, now written in the Coptic alphabet, flourished in the second and third centuries. 
However, it was not until Shenoute that Coptic became a fully standardised literary language based on the 
Sahidic dialect. Shenouda's native Egyptian tongue and knowledge of Greek and rhetoric gave him the 
necessary tools to elevate Coptic, in content and style, to a literary height nearly equal to the position of the 
Egyptian language in ancient Egypt. 



Fifth-sixth century Coptic liturgic 


inscription from Upper Egypt. 


Islamic period 






























The Muslim conquest of Egypt by Arabs came with the spread of 
Islam in the seventh century. At the turn of the eighth century, 
Caliph Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan decreed that Arabic replace Koine 
Greek and Coptic as the sole administrative language. Literary 
Coptic gradually declined, and within a few hundred years, Egyptian 
bishop Severus Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ found it necessary to write his 
History of the Patriarchs in Arabic. However, ecclesiastically the 
language retained an important position, and many hagiographic 
texts were also composed during this period. Until the 10th century, 
Coptic remained the spoken language of the native population 
outside the capital. 

Coptic is thought to have completely given way to Egyptian Arabic 
around the 13th century/ 13 ^ though it may have survived in isolated 
pockets for a little longer. In the second half of the 19th century, 
Pope Cyril VI of Alexandria started a national Church-sponsored 
movement to revive Coptic. Several works of grammar were 
published, including a more comprehensive dictionary than had been 
formerly available. The scholarly findings of the field of Egypto l ogy 
and the inauguration of the Institute of Coptic Studies further 
contributed to the renaissance. Efforts at language revitalisation 
continue to be undertaken, both inside and outside the Church, and 
have attracted the interest of Copts and linguists in and outside of 
Egypt. In a 2016 research in Turkey by KONDA Research and 
Consultancy, 0.01% of respondents claimed their native language to 
be Coptic (possibly confusing the words "kiptrce" (Coptic language) 
and "kipqak" (Kipchak)J 14 ^ 

Writing system 


Coptic uses a writing system almost wholly derived from the Greek 
alphabet, with the addition of a number of letters that have their 
origins in Demotic Egyptian. This is comparable to the Latin-based 
Icelandic alphabet, which includes the runic letter thornJ 15 ^ There is 
some variation in the number and forms of these signs depending on 
the dialect. Some of the letters in the Coptic alphabet that are of 
Greek origin were normally reserved for words that are themselves 
Greek. Old Coptic texts employed several graphemes that were not 
retained in the literary Coptic orthography of later centuries. 
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Eighth century Coptic manuscript of 
Luke 5.5-9 
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In Sahidic, syllable boundary may have been marked by a Page from 19th century Coptic 

supralinear stroke, or the stroke may have tied letters together in one Language Grammar 

word, since Coptic texts did not otherwise indicate word divisions. 

Some scribal traditions use a diaeresis over /i/ and /u/ at the 

beginning of a syllable or to mark a diphthong. Bohairic uses a superposed point or small stroke known as a 
djinkim. 


Literature 
























The oldest Coptic writings date to the pre-Christian era (Old Coptic), 
though Coptic literature consists mostly of texts written by 
prominent saints of the Coptic Church such as Anthony the Great, 

Pachomius the Great and Shenoute. Shenoute helped fully 
standardise the Coptic language through his many sermons, treatises 
and homilies, which formed the basis of early Coptic literature. 

Vocabulary 

The core lexicon of Coptic is Egyptian , most closely related to the 
preceding Demotic phase of the language. Up to 40% of the 
vocabulary of literary Coptic is drawn from Greek, but borrowings 
are not always fully adapted to the Coptic phonological system and 
may have semantic differences as well. There are instances of Coptic 

texts having passages that are almost entirely composed from Greek lexical roots. However, that is likely 
due to the fact that the majority of Coptic religious texts are direct translations of Greek works. 



Stone with Coptic inscription 


What invariably attracts the attention of the reader of a Coptic text, especially if it is written in 
the Sa'idic dialect, is the very liberal use which is made of Greek loan words, of which so few, 
indeed, are to be found in the Ancient Egyptian language. There Greek loan words occur 
everywhere in Coptic literature, be it Biblical, liturgical, theological, or non-literary, i.e. legal 
documents and personal letters. Though nouns and verbs predominate, the Greek loan words 
may come from any other part of speech except pronouns’^ 


Words or concepts for which no adequate Egyptian translation existed were taken directly from Greek to 
avoid altering the meaning of the religious message. In addition, other Egyptian words that would have 
adequately translated the Greek equivalents were not employed as they were perceived as having overt 
pagan associations. Old Coptic texts employ many such words, phrases and epithets; for example, the word 
TBAiTCDy '(Who is) in (His) Mountain', is an epithet of AnubisJ 17 ^ There are also traces of some archaic 
grammatical features, such as residues of the Demotic relative clause, lack of an indefinite article and 
possessive use of suffixes. 

Thus, the transition from the 'old' traditions to the new Christian religion also contributed to the adoption of 
Greek words into the Coptic religious lexicon. It is safe to assume that the everyday speech of the native 
population retained, to a greater extent, its indigenous Egyptian character, which is sometimes reflected in 
Coptic nonreligious documents such as letters and contracts. 

Phonology 


Coptic provides the clearest indication of Later Egyptian phonology from its writing system, which fully 
indicates vowel sounds and occasionally stress pattern. The phonological system of Later Egyptian is also 
better known than that of the Classical phase of the language because of a greater number of sources 
indicating Egyptian sounds, including cuneiform letters containing transcriptions of Egyptian words and 
phrases, and Egyptian renderings of Northwest Semitic names. Coptic sounds, in addition, are known from a 
variety of Coptic-Arabic papyri in which Arabic letters were used to transcribe Coptic and vice versa. They 
date to the medieval Islamic period, when Coptic was still spoken J 18 ' 


Vowels 









There are some differences of opinion among Coptic language scholars on the correct phonetic 
interpretation of the writing system of Coptic. Differences centre on how to interpret the pairs of letters e/p 
and o/co. In the Attic dialect of Ancient Greek in the 5th century BC, the first member of each pair is a short 
closed vowel /e, o/, and the second member is a long open vowel /£ :, D : /. In some interpretations of Coptic 
phonology,^ it is assumed that the length difference is primary, with e/p e/e: and o/co is o/o:. Other 
scholars'- 20 ^ 21 ' argue for a different analysis in which e/p and o/co are interpreted as e/£ and o/D. 

These two charts show the two theories of Coptic vowel phonology: 


Monophthong phonemes (length 
theory) 



Front 

Central 

Back 

Close 

i : 


u: 

Close-mid 

e: e 


o: o 

Mid 


a 


Open 



a 


Monophthong phonemes (vowel 
quality theory) 



Front 

Central 

Back 

Close 

i : 


u : 

Close-mid 

e 


0 

Mid 

£ 

a 

a 

Open 



a 


Dialects vary in their realisation. The difference between [o] and [u] seems to be allophonic. Evidence is not 
sufficient to demonstrate that these are distinct vowels, and if they are, the difference has a very low 
functional load. For dialects that use orthographic <a> for a single vowel, there appears to be no phonetic 
difference from <i>. 

Double orthographic vowels are presumed here to be long, as that makes the morphology more 
straightforward. (Another common interpretation is that these represented glottal stop.) 

Akhmimic is conservative, close to what is reconstructed for Old Coptic. 


Akhmimic stressed vowels 



Front 

Back 

Close 

i, i: <i~£[, iei> 

u~o,u:~o: 

Mid 

e <p> 

<Ol)~G), Ol)Ol)> 

£, £ : <£, ££> 

a: <oo~cxr» 

Open 

a, a: <a, aa> 


There is no length distinction in final stressed position, but only those vowels that occur long appear there: 
<(e)i, e, a, o~co, ou>. 







In Sahidic, the letter e was used for short /e/ before back fricatives, and also for unstressed schwa. It's 
possible there was also a distinction between short /£/ and /a/, but if so the functional load was extremely 
low. 


Sahidic stressed vowels 



Front 

Back 

Close 

_ 

i <l~£l> 

u~o,o: 

Mid 

e, e: <r|—e, qr|> 

<ou~oo, gjoj> 

<£>?, £ : <££> 

3, d : <0, oo> 


Open 

a, a: <a, aa> 


Again, length is neutralised in final stressed position: <(e)i, r), e, a, o, co~ou>. 

Bohairic did not have long vowels, /i/ was only written <i>. As above, it's possible that /u/ and /o/ were 
distinct vowels rather than just allophones. 


Bohairic stressed vowels 



Front 

Back 

Close 

1 

i <i> 

u~o 

Mid 

e <r|> 

<ou~cr» 

£ <£> 

3 <o> 

Open 

a <a> 


In Late Coptic (that is, Late Bohairic), the vowels were reduced to those found in Egyptian Arabic, /a, i, u/. 
<o), o> became /u/, <e> became /a/, and <r\> became either /i/ or /a/. It's difficult to explain <r|>. However, it 
generally became /a/ in stressed monosyllables, /i/ in unstressed monosyllables, and in polysyllables, /a/ 
when followed by /i/, and /i/ when not. 

There were no doubled orthographic vowels in Mesokemic. Some representative correspondences with 
Sahidic are: 


Sahidic stressed vowels 

a 

aa, ££ 

n 

0 

oo 

0300 

Mesokemic equivalent 

£ 

n 

n 

a 

0 

u 


It's not clear if these correspondences reflect distinct pronunciations in Mesokemic, or if they're an imitation 
of the long Greek vowels <r|, co>. 

Consonants 

As with the vowels, there are differences of opinion over the correct interpretation of the Coptic consonant 
letters, particular the letters X and 6. X is transcribed as (j) in many older Coptic sources and 6 as 
(g)[t9] or (g) Lambdin£1983) notes that the current conventional pronunciations are different from the 
probable ancient pronunciations: Sahidic X was probably pronounced [t 1 ] and 6 was probably pronounced 
[k J ]. Reintges (2004, p. 22) suggests that X was pronounced [tj]. 






Beside being found in Greek loanwords, the letters ( cp, 0, x) were used in native words for a sequence of /p, 
t, k/ plus /h/, as in 0€ = T-gG "the-way" (f.sg.) and cf>OCj = n-gOCj "the-snake" (m.sg). The letters did not 
have this use in Bohairic, which used them for single sounds. 


Coptic consonant phonemes 



Labial 

Alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar 

palatalized 

plain 

Glottal 

Nasal 

m 

n 



n [a] 


Plosive/ 

affricate 

aspirate^ 1 ! 

gh [c] 

t h [d] 

£~f h [e] 


k h [f ] 


tenuis 

P 

t 

fl [9] 

k J[h] 

k 


Fricative 

Approximi 

voiceless 

voiced 

fW 

s 

I 

x J 0] 

X M 

h id 

p[m] 






ant 


1 

j[n] 


W [°] 


Tap 


r 






a. /q/ occurs only in Sahidic, where it is written (nt) and corresponds to a word-final /nk/ cluster 
in all other dialects.t 22 ] 

b. The aspirate series is preserved only in Bohairic when preceding a stressed vowel. It merges 
with the tenuis series in all other dialects.t 23 ! 

c. /p h / is written (O) in Bohairic. In all other dialects (0) represents the cluster /ph/J 24 ^ 25 ] 

d. It h l is written (9) in Bohairic. In all other dialects (0) represents the cluster /th/J 24 ^ 25 ] 

e. Bohairic lt'j h l is written (6) and derives from a merger between Egyptian t and instances of 
Egyptian k affected by palatalization. 

f. /k h / is written (X) in Bohairic. In all other dialects (X) represents the cluster /kh/J 24 ^ 25 ^ 

g. /tJ7 is written (X) in all dialects. Bohairic /tJ7 derives from a merger between Egyptian d and 
instances of Egyptian g and q affected by palatalization. In all other dialects /tj/ derives from 
a merger between Egyptian d and t- 

h. In dialects other than Bohairic, /kJ/ is written (6) and derives from instances of Egyptian k, g, 
and q affected by palatalization .^ 

i. Historical alternation with /(3/ suggests an original value of [4>] J 26 ^ 

j. /x J/ is distinguished only in Old Coptic and Dialect P, where it is written (ty) and ( 9 ) 
respectively.t 2y ] It corresponds to Akhmimic Ixl and /J7 in all other dialects.t 28 ! 

k. Ixl is preserved in Akhmimic, where it is written (2), and in Bohairic and Dialect P, where it is 
written < lp>. It merges with Ihl in all other dialects .^ 

l. Ihl is written ( 2 ) in all dialects. 

m. A word-final allophone [b] occurs in Bohairic.t 30 ! 

n. /j/ is written ( 1 ) ~ (ei) in all dialects. 

0 . /w/ is written (oy) (rarely (y)) in all dialects. 

It is possible that in addition there was a glottal stop, ?, that was not consistently written. Coptic does not 
seem to have had a glottal stop at the beginning of orthographically vowel-initial words. It's possible that 
vowels written double were an attempt to indicate glottal stop, rather than a long vowel, in the middle of a 
word. However, there is little evidence for this (e.g., Arabic loans with short vowels and glottal stop are not 
written with double vowels in Coptic, and Coptic words with double orthographic vowels are transcribed 
with long vowels rather than hamza in Arabic.) 




In Late Coptic (ca. 14th century), Bohairic sounds that did not occur in Egyptian Arabic were lost. A 
possible shift from a tenuis-aspirate distinction to voiced-tenuis is only attested from the alveolars, the only 
place that Arabic has such a contrast. 


Late Coptic consonants 


Original 

pronunciation 

Late 

pronunciation 

P 

w (final [b]) 

P 

b 

P h 

b ~ f 

t 

d (final [t]) 

t h 

t 

c 

jPl] 

c h 

f 

k 

k 

k h 

k 


Earlier phases of Egyptian may have contrasted voiceless and voiced bilabial plosives, but the distinction 
seems to have been lost. Late Egyptian, Demotic and Coptic all interchangeably use their respective 

graphemes to indicate either sound; for example, Coptic for 'iron' appears alternately as n£Nin£, B£Nin€ 
and BINIB6. That probably reflects dialect variation. Both letters were interchanged with (j) and C| to 
indicate III, and B was also used in many texts to indicate the bilabial approximant /w/. Coptologists believe 
that Coptic B was articulated as a voiced bilabial fricative [0], In the present-day Coptic Church services, 
this letter is realised as /v/, but it is almost certainly a result of the pronunciation reforms instituted in the 
19th century. 

Whereas Old Egyptian contrasts /s/ and /z/, the two sounds appear to be in free variation in Coptic, as they 
were since the Middle Egyptian period. However, they are contrasted only in Greek loans; for example, 
native Coptic AN£HB£ ( anzibd ) and ANCHB£ ( ansibd ) 'school' are homophonous. Other consonants that 
sometimes appear to be either in free variation or to have different distributions across dialects are [t] and 
[d], [r] and [1] (especially in the Fayyumic dialect, a feature of earlier Egyptian) and [k] and [g], with the 
voiceless stop consonants being more common in Coptic words and the voiced ones in Greek borrowings. 
Apart from the liquid consonants, this pattern may indicate a sound change in Later Egyptian, leading to a 
neutralisation of voiced alveolar and velar plosives. When the voiced plosives are realised, it is usually the 
result of consonant voicing in proximity to /n/. 

Though there is no clear evidence that Coptic had a glottal stop, different orthographic means have been 
posited for indicating one by those who believe that it did: with A word-initially, with I word-finally in 

monosyllabic words in northern dialects and £ in monosyllabic words in Akhmimic and Assiutic, by 
reduplication of a vowel's grapheme but mostly unwritten. 

4 - 

A few early manuscripts have a letter 9 or Q) g where Sahidic and Bohairic have Q) s. and Akhmimic has 2 
x. This sound seems to have been lost early on. 


Grammar 




Coptic is agglutinative with subject-verb-object word order but can be verb-subject-object with the correct 
preposition in front of the subject. Number, gender, tense, and mood are indicated by prefixes that come 
from Late Egyptian. The earlier phases of Egyptian did this through suffixation. Some vestiges of the suffix 
inflection survive in Coptic, mainly to indicate inalienable possession and in some verbs. Compare the 
Middle Egyptian form *satapafa 'he chooses' (written stp.f in hieroglyphs) to Coptic (Sahidic) f.sotp 

CjCCOTn 'he chooses'. 


Nouns 

All Coptic nouns carry grammatical gender, either masculine or feminine, usually marked through a 
prefixed definite article as in the Romance languages. Masculine nouns are marked with the article /p0, pe: / 
and feminine nouns with the article /t0, te: A 22 ' in the Sahidic dialect and /pi, 0p/ and /ti, 0t/ in the Bohairic 
dialect. 

Bohairic: mpODMI /p0 ' ro: m0/ - 'the man' / 'f.XI.X /t0 1 tj ' i: t]7 - 'the hand' 

Sahidic: n€pU)M€ /p0 ' ro: m0/ - 'the man' / TG.XI.X /t0 ' tji: t J7 - 'the hand' 

The definite and indefinite articles also indicate number; however, only definite articles mark gender. Coptic 
has a number of broken plurals, a vestige of Older Egyptian, but in the majority of cases, the article marks 
number. Generally, nouns inflected for plurality end in /w0/, but there are some irregularities. The dual was 

another feature of earlier Egyptian that survives in Coptic in only few words, such as CNAy ( snau ) 'two'. 

Words of Greek origin keep their original grammatical gender, except for neuter nouns, which become 
masculine in Coptic. 

Pronouns 

Coptic pronouns are of two kinds, dependent and independent. Independent pronouns are used when the 
pronoun is acting as the subject of a sentence, as the object of a verb, or with a preposition. Dependent 

pronouns are a series of prefixes and suffixes that can attach to verbs and other nouns. Coptic verbs can 

therefore be said to inflect for the person, number and gender of the subject and the object: a pronominal 
prefix marks the subject, and a pronominal suffix marks the object, e.g. "I I'have'it the ball." When (as in this 
case) the subject is a pronoun, it normally isn't also expressed independently, unless for emphasis. 


As in other Afroasiatic languages, gender of pronouns differ only in the second and third person singular. 
The following table shows the pronouns of the Sahidian dialect: 




Independent 

Proclitic 

As suffix 


Stressed 

Unstressed 


1. 

ANOK 

ANK- 

t- 

#1 


anok 

an 9 k- 

ti- 

=i 


2. m. 

NOOK 

ant h ok 

NT£K- 

antek- 

te¬ 

ak- 

* ^ 

" II 

Singular 

2. f. 

N0O 

ant h o 

NT£- 

ante- 

T£- Tp- 
te-, tr- 

t t t p # p£ # T£ 

= 0 , =e, =r(e), =te 


3. m. 

N 0 oq 

ant h of 


q- 

af- 

# q 

=t 


3. f. 

N0OC 

ant h os 


c- 

as- 

*c 

=s 


1. 

ANON 

AN- 

T£N- 

#N 



anon 

an- 

ten- 

=n 

Plural 

2. 

N0CDT6N 

ant h oten 

NT£N- 

anten- 

T£T£N- 

teten- 

#T£N * T£T£N 

=ten, =teten 


3. 

Nootoy 


C£- 

w 

o 

-< 



ant h oou 


se- 

=ou 


Adjectives 

Most Coptic adjectives are actually nouns that have the attributive particle n to make them adjectival. In all 
stages of Egyptian, this morpheme is also used to express the genitive; for example, the Bohairic word for 

'Egyptian', pEMNXHMI /rem0nk h e: ma/, is a combination of the nominal prefix p£M- rem- (the reduced 
form of p(J0Ml romi 'man'), followed by the genitive morpheme N dn ('of') and finally the word for Egypt, 
XHMI k h emi. 

Verbs 

Verbal grade system 

Coptic, like Ancient Egyptian and Semitic languages, has root-and-pattern or templatic morphology, and the 
basic meaning of a verb is contained in a root and various derived forms of root are obtained by varying the 
vowel pattern. For example, the root for 'build' is kt. It has four derived forms: KOT kDt (the absolute state 

grade); K6T- ket- (the nominal state grade), KOT * kot= (the pronominal state grade), and KET k£t (the 
stative grade). (The nominal state grade is also called the construct state in some grammars of Coptic.) 

The absolute, nominal, and pronominal state grades are used in different syntactic contexts. The absolute 
state grade of a transitive verb is used before a direct object with the accusative preposition /0n, 0m/, and 
the nominal state grade is used before a direct object with no case-marking. The pronominal state grade is 
used before a pronominal direct object enclitic. In addition, many verbs also have a neutral state grade, used 
to express a state resulting from the action of the verb. Compare the following forms: 




Absolute state grade 

Al-XIMI MflAIGOT -Aijimi dmpaiot 


X\X\td\ 

a-i-jimi 

PEY-l.sG-find.AB.s 

'I found my father.' 

Nominal state grade 

2d.X€M nAIOOT - Aijem paiot 

X\X£KA 

a-i-jem 

EE.v-l§fi-find.NQM 
'I found my father.' 

Pronominal state grade 

2d(5eNTq -Aijantf 

AideNTq 
a-i-jant-f 
PFV- l.SG -find. PR.QNQM =3.m.S.g 

'I found him.' 

For most transitive verbs, both absolute and nominal state grade verbs are available for non-pronominal 
objects. However, there is one important restriction, known as Jernstedt's rule (or the Stern-Jernstedt rule ) 
(Jernstedt 1927): present-tense sentences cannot be used in the nominal state grade. Thus sentences in the 
present tense always show a pattern like the first example above (absolute state), never the second pattern 
(nominal state). 

In general, the four grades of Coptic verb are not predictable from the root, and are listed in the lexicon for 
each verb. The following chart shows some typical patterns of correspondence: 


Gloss 

Absolute state 

Nominal state 

Pronominal state 

Neutral state 

Spread 

ncopty 

po:raJ 

npty 

par/ 

noipty 

p°:r; 

nopey 

po?raJ 

Dig 

tyiKe 

Ji:k8 

tyeKT 

Jekt 

OjAKT 

Jakt 

cyoKe 

Jo?k9 

Comfort 

COACA 

solsal 

CACA 

salsal 

CACOiA 

s9lso:l 

CACOiA 

salso:l 

Roll 

CKOpKp 

skorlor 

CKpKp 

skarkar 

CKpKCDp 

skarko:r 

CKpKOip 

skarko:r 

Build 

KCDT 

ko :t 

K£T 

ket 

KOT 

kot 

KHT 

ke:t 


It is hazardous to make firm generalisations about the relationships between these grade forms, but the 
nominal state is usually shorter than the corresponding absolute and neutral forms. Absolute and neutral 
state forms are usually bisyllabic or contain a long vowel; the corresponding nominal state forms are 
monosyllabic or have short vowels. 


riAIGOT 

p-a-idt 

p e f : mas c. :.§fi -1 § g -father 


W nAIOOT 
am-p-a-iot 

prep-def : MA.se: s.G-l.sG-f at h e r 























Tense/aspect/mood inflection 

Coptic has a very large number of distinct tense-aspect-mood categories, expressed by particles which are 
either before the verb or before the subject. The future I /na/ is a preverbal particle and follows the 
subject^ 34 ! 

ne^OEIC NAKpiNE NNEAAOC - Pecoeis nakrine dnnelaos 

rie^OEIC NAKpiNE NNEAAOC 

Pe-coeis na-krine dn-ne-laos 

DEFijyiASQ :.sg.- lord puj-judge prep-def : p l- p eo p I e 

The lord will judge the nations.' 

In contrast, the perfective /a/ is a pre-subject particle: 

b, TECjCCJONE AE OA NNECjKHC -Atefsone de ol dnnejkes 


A 

TECjCOONE 

AE 

A 

te-f-sdne 

de 

PFV 

DEF:F:sG-3MSG-sister 

PART 

OA 

NNECjKHC 


ol 

dn-ne-f-kes 


carry.ABs 

pREP-DEF:pL-3MSG-bone 


'His sister carried his bones.' 



There is some variation in the labels for the tense/aspect/mood categories. The chart below shows the labels 
from Reintges (2004), Lambdin (1983), Plumley (1948). (Where they agree, only one label is shown.) Each 
form lists the morphology found with a nonpronominal subject (Marked with an underscore in Coptic) and a 
third person singular masculine pronominal subject ('he'): 


















Tense name 



3rd M. Sg. 

Reintges 

Lambdin 

Plumley 


Pronominal subject 

First Present 


Present 1 

_ 

NP 

q- 

f- 

Second Present 




ere NP 

eq- 

ef- 

Relative of First 
Present 



eTepe _ 

etere NP 

£TC|- 

etaf- 

Circumstantial 



epe- 

ere NP 

eq- 

ef- 

Preterite Present 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Nepe _ 

nere NP 

N£q- 

nef- 

Preterite Past 



N£A_ 

nea NP 

N£AC|- 

neaf- 

Future 1 



_ NA- 

NP na- 

qNA- 

fna- 

Future II 



£ P £ - 

NA- 

ere NP 

na- 

£qNA- 

efna- 

Future III 



epe- 

ere NP 

£q£- 

efe- 


Negative Future III 

Negative 

Future II 

NN£ _ 

anne NP 

NN£q- 

annef- 


Imperfect of Future 

Future 

Imperfec 

Nepe _ 

NA- 

nere NP 

na- 

N£qNA- 

nefna- 

Perfect 1 



A _ 

a NP 

Aq- 

af- 

Negative Perfect 1 



un£ _ 

ampe NP 

un£q- 

ampef- 

Perfect II 



NT£ _ 

anta NP 

NT£q- 

antaf- 

Habitual 



0)Ap£ _ 

/are NP 

cyAq- 

Jaf- 

Habitual 1 



£0)Ap£ _ 

ejare NP 

£0)Aq- 

ejaf- 

Negative Habitual 



uep£ _ 

mere NP 

Ai£q- 

mef- 

Jussive 

Injunctive 

Optative 

AJAp£ _ 

mare NP 

MAp£q- 

maref- 

Conditional 



eptljAN _ 

erjan NP 

£qcyAN- 

efjan- 

Conjunctive 



NT£ _ 

ante NP 

NCj- 

naf- 

Inferential 

Future Conjunctive of 
Result 

Future 1 

TAp£ _ 

tare NP 

TAp£q- 

taref- 

Temporal 



NT£p£ _ 

antere 

NP 

NT£p£q- 

ante ref- 

Terminative 

"Until" 

"Unfulfilled 

action 

0)ANT£ _ 

/ante NP 

CyANTCj- 

J antaf- 


"Not yet" 

"Unfulfilled 

action 

AJnAT£ _ 

am pate 

NP 

LtnATq- 

ampataf- 


An approximate range of use for most of the tense/aspect/mood categories is shown in the following table: 




Tense name (Lambdin) 

Approximate range of use 

Present 1 

Present time in narrative (predicate focus) 

Relative of Present 1 

Non-subject relative clause in present tense 

Circumstantial 

Background clauses; relative clauses with indefinite heads 

Imperfect 

Action in progress in the past 

Future 1 

Simple future tense (predicate focus) 

Future II 

Simple future tense (adverbial focus) 

Future III 

Future tense conveyed as necessary, inevitable, or obligatory 

Perfect 1 

Primary narrative tense (predicate focus) 

Negative Perfect 1 

Negative of Perfect 1 

Perfect II 

Primary narrative tense (adverbial focus); relative clause form of Perfect 1 

Habitual 

Characteristic or habitual action 

Negative Habitual 

Negative of Habitual 

Injunctive 

Imperative for first and third persons ('let me', let him’, etc.) 

Conditional 

Protasis (if-clause) of a conditional (if-then) statement 

Conjunctive 

Event shares the TAM of a preceding initial verb 

Future Conjunctive of Result 

Used in clauses that express a resultant action 

Temporal 

Past action in a subordinate temporal clause ("when NP V-ed, ...") 


Second tenses 

An unusual feature of Coptic is the extensive use of a set of "second tenses", which are required in certain 
syntactic contexts. "Second tenses" are also called "relative tenses" in some workJ 7 ^ 


Prepositions 

Coptic has prepositions, rather than postpositions: 


21 UXO\- hi pjoi 

2i fi.xoi 

hi p-joi 

on DEF:M:s.g-ship 

'on the ship' 

Pronominal objects of prepositions are indicated with enclitic pronouns: 
epOK - ero=k 

epoK 

erok 

on-.2.M.s.G 

'to you' 







NAN - na=n 


NAN 

nan 

for-lp.L 

'for us' 

Many prepositions have different forms before the enclitic pronouns.^ Compare 

eflXOI - e-p-joi 

efixoi 

e-p-joi 

to - d EF : sg : m - s h i p 
'to the ship' 

epOCj - ero=f 

epoq 
erof 
on-.3 mss 
' to him' 

Syntax 

Sentential syntax 

Coptic typically shows subject-verb-object (SVO) word order, as in the following examples:^ 36 ' 
A T€(5AMAYA€ MICE NOytyHpe NCyiME -A tecamaule mise dnousere dnsime 


A 

TEtfAMAyAE 

Mice 

/\ 

te-camaule 

mise 

PFV 

DEF:p:sG-camel 

deliver.ABs 

NoycgHpe 

NCgi ME 


an-ou-sere 

an-sime 


pREP-iNDEF:sG-girl 

link-woman 


'The she-camel delivered a daughter.' 



nexoeic NAKpiNe NNEAAOC - Pecoeis nakrine drmelaos 

nexoeic NAKpiNe nneaaoc 

Pe-coeis na-krine an-ne-laos 

.Q.ef:m:s.g- lord F.uT-j u d g e prep-def : pl- peo p I e 

'The Lord will judge the people.' 


AlCJlNE MflAEIOOT -Aicine dmpaeiot 



















WnA€l(JOT 

am-p-a-eiot 

RR.e.p-.def :jyiA.s.q :.sq-JL.sq-f at h e r 


AI(5lN€ 

A-i-cine 

RFv-lsg-find.ABs 
'I found my father.' 

The verbs in these sentences are in the absolute state gradep 7 ^ which requires that its direct object be 
introduced with the preposition /an, am/. This preposition functions like accusative case. 

There is also an alternative nominal state grade of the verb in which the direct object of the verb follows 
with no preposition: 

Al(5€N n^eiCOT -Aicenpaeiot 

Ai<5€n n^eiarr 

a-i-cen p-a-eidt 

R.EY-ls.G-find .Rom p.EF:jvi:sG-lsG-father 

'I found my father.' 

Dialects 



Sandstone stela, inscribed with 
Coptic text. The names 
Phoibammon and Abraham appear. 
From Egypt, find spot unknown, 
date known. The British Museum, 
London 



Coptic and Arabic inscriptions in an Old Cairo 
church 


There is little written evidence of dialectal differences in the pre- 
Coptic phases of the Egyptian language due to the centralised nature 
of the political and cultural institutions of ancient Egyptian society. 
However, literary Old and Middle (Classical) Egyptian represent the 
spoken dialect of Lower Egypt around the city of Memphis, the 
capital of Egypt in the Old Kingdom. Later Egyptian is more 
representative of the dialects spoken in Upper Egypt, especially 
around the area of Thebes as it became the cultural and religious 
center of the New Kingdom. 


Coptic more obviously displays a number of regional dialects that 
were in use from the coast of the Mediterranean Sea in northern 
Egypt, south into Nubia, and in the western oases. However, while many of these dialects reflect actual 
regional linguistic (namely phonological and some lexical) variation, they mostly reflect localised 
orthographic traditions with very little grammatical differences. 








































Upper Egypt 


Sahidic 

Sahidic (also known as Thebaic) is the dialect in which most known 
Coptic texts are written, and was the leading dialect in the pre- 
Islamic period. It is thought to have originally been a regional dialect 

from the area around Hermopolis (Coptic CL)AuiOyN€IN 
Shmounein). Around 300 it began to be written in literary form, 
including translations of major portions of the Bible (see Coptic 
versions of the Bible). By the 6th century, a standardised spelling 
had been attained throughout Egypt. Almost all native authors wrote 
in this dialect of Coptic. Sahidic was, beginning in the 9th century, 
challenged by Bohairic, but is attested as late as the 14th. 

While texts in other Coptic dialects are primarily translations of 
Greek literary and religious texts, Sahidic is the only dialect with a 
considerable body of original literature and non-literary texts. 

Because Sahidic shares most of its features with other dialects of 
Coptic with few peculiarities specific to itself, and has an extensive 
corpus of known texts, it is generally the dialect studied by learners 
of Coptic, particularly by scholars outside of the Coptic Church. 

Akhmimic 

Akhmimic was the dialect of the area around the town of Akhmim (Greek Panopolis). It flourished during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, after which no writings are attested. Akhmimic is phonologically the most 
archaic of the Coptic dialects. One characteristic feature is the retention of the phoneme /x/, which is 
realised as /J7 in most other dialects. Similarly, it uses an exceptionally conservative writing system 
strikingly similar to Old Coptic. 

Lycopolitan 

Lycopolitan (also known as Subakhmimic and Assiutic) is a dialect closely related to Akhmimic in terms 
of when and where it was attested, but manuscripts written in Lycopolitan tend to be from the area of Asyut. 
The main differences between the two dialects seem to be graphic in nature. The Lycopolitan variety was 
used extensively for translations of Gnostic and Manichaean works, including the texts of the Nag Hammadi 
library . 



Shred of a pottery vessel inscribed 


with 5 lines, Coptic Sahidic 
language. Byzantine period, 6th 
century AD. From Thebes, Egypt. 
The Petrie Museum of Egyptian 
Archaeology, London 


Lower Egypt 

Bohairic 

The Bohairic (also known as Memphitic) dialect originated in the western Nile Delta. The earliest Bohairic 
manuscripts date to the 4th century, but most texts come from the 9th century and later; this may be due to 
poor preservation conditions for texts in the humid regions of northern Egypt. It shows several conservative 
features in lexicon and phonology not found in other dialects. Bohairic is the dialect used today as the 
liturgical language of the Coptic Orthodox Church, replacing Sahidic some time in the eleventh century. In 









contemporary liturgical use, there are two traditions of pronunciation, arising from successive reforms in the 
19th and 20th centuries (see Coptic pronunciation reform). Modern revitalisation efforts are based on this 
dialect. 


Fayyumic 

Fayyumic (also written as Faiyumic; in older works it is often called Bashmuric) was spoken primarily in 
the Fai yum west of the Nile Valley. It is attested from the 3rd to the 10th centuries. It is most notable for 

writing A (which corresponds to /l/), where other dialects generally use p /r/ (probably corresponding to a 
flap [r]). In earlier stages of Egyptian, the liquids were not distinguished in writing until the New Kingdom, 
when Late Egyptian became the administrative language. Late Egyptian orthography utilised a grapheme 
that combined the graphemes for /r/ and /n/ in order to express /l/. Demotic for its part indicated /l/ using a 
diacritic variety of /r/. 


Oxyrhynchite 

Oxyrhynchite (also known as Mesokemic or [confusingly] Middle Egyptian) is the dialect of 
Oxyrhynchus and surrounding areas. It shows similarities with Fayyumic and is attested in manuscripts from 
the fourth and fifth centuries. 


See also 

■ British Library Coptic Language Collection 

■ Coptic alphabet 

■ Coptic Orthodox Church of Alexandria 

■ Egyptian language 

■ Egyptian Arabic 

■ Nag Hammadi library 

■ List of Coptic place names 
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